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Of FROPAGATING 


— nenme nes RR O # 
: Gs CHAP. I. wy 
The Occaſion and Purpoſe of this Work. 


HE difficulty of ptopagating ſome 
| ſhrubs in the common way, and 
5 | ; the (mall increaſe that can be 
made from othets by all the uſual 
methods, brought it into my thoughts to 
* try Whether ſome expeditious manner could 
ot be invented of raiſing a large number. 
EVERY NURSERYMAN will be glad to 
know this; for if he can, when he has got 
a new ſhrub, raiſe twenty or thirty in- 
ſtead of three or four, it will be a great in- 
ervaſe for his profit: and in the ſame way, 
u G#XTLEMAN, When ſuch a thing falls into 
his hands, will be better pleaſed to {ups 
ply all his friends at once, than a few at a 
time, and not oblige all under the compaſd 
of many years, I thought the thing might 
be done, and that -_ me teſolve not — 
TILE 
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be diſheartened at one or two trials: and 
my honoured maſter has encouraged me; by 
giving me opportunities to make the expe- 
riments, and looking upon their progteſs 
himſelf. 

IT is about a year ſince I began the expe- 
riments ; and between that time and this, I 
have tried them various ways upon four-and- 
twenty kinds of trees and ſhrubs of the 
fruit and flowering kinds; not truſting to 
one or two ſamples of each, but uſing ſe- 
veral dozen of every kind, and trying them 
in all the different conditions of culture, 
according to their nature, from the ſtove to 
the open air. By theſe means the experi- 
ments amounted to many hundreds; and as 
kept a conſtant journal of them all, which 
I have hcre faithfully tranſmitted to the pub- 
lick, every one will ſee how far each me- 
thod ſucceeded, and which deſerves the pre- 


ference, 
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185 
Of PROPAGATION by the Buy. 


T HE propagation of trecs by layers and 

cuttings, ſhews, that if a piece of any 
kind be planted in the ground in ſuch man- 
ner that it takes root below, the upper part 
will ſoon furniſh all the reſt, and become a 
perfect tree. If roots can be thus obtained, 
the reſt follows in the courſe of nature. 
But 
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But this is not univerſal; for ſome trees will 
not take root in either of theſe ways: and 
if they would, ſtill the number is but ſmall 
that can be obtained by them, becauſe it is 
but a certain part of the branches a tree can 
ſpare for that purpoſe. 

ON examining the cuttings which have 
failed, I have always found that the miſ- 
chance happencd by the rotting of that part 

of the cutting which was expected to ſend 
forth the roots: for the danger is when it 
has been freſh cut, and has no bark to co- 
ver it. I thought it natural, that if a me- 
thod were uſed to keep that part from de- 
cay, all thoſe cuttings would grow, which 
we uſually fee fail: and communicating my 
thoughts to a gentleman of knowledge, he 
not only confirmed my opinion by his own, 
but gave me a receipt for preſerving the 
ends of cuttings from rotting : and deſired 
me to try it afterwards upon ſmaller pieces 
than ſuch as arc commonly uſed ; and upon 
ſingle buds. | 
Every leaf upon the branch of a tree 
or ſhrub, has uſually a young bud in its 
boſom; and it is certain each of theſe 
buds has in it the rudiment of a tree of the 
ſame kind: thereforc it appeared reaſonable 
to think that every branch might afford as 
many new plants as there were leaves upon 
it, provided it were cut into ſo many pieces, 


and this ſame dreſſing could prevent the 
| _— raw 
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raw ends of each piece from decaying. The 
advantage of ſuch a practice appeared very 
plainly, for it muſt give many plants for 
one, and the thing ſeemed ſo agreeable to 
realon, that I reſolved to try it. 

Many mixtures of reſinous ſubſtances 
have been propoſed on this head, under the 
names of cements and vegetable mummies, 
by Agricola and others; but the very beſt 
upon careful and repeated experience, l 
have found to be this: | 

MELT together, in a large earthen pip- 
ken, two pound and a half of common 

itch, and half a pound of turpentine, 
hen they are melted, put in three quar- 
ters of an ounce of powder of a/oes ; ſtir 
them all together; and then ſet the matter 
on fire; when it has lamed a moment, co» 
ver it up cloſe, and it will go out: then 
melt it well, and fire it again in the ſame 
manner, This muſt be done three times : 
it muſt be in the open alr, for it would 
fire a houſe ; and there muſt be a cover for 
the pipkin ready. Aſter it has burnt the 
laſt time, melt it again, and put in three 
ounces of yellow wax ſhred very thin, and 
(ix drams of maſtich in powder. Let It all 
melt together till it is perfectly well mixed; 
then ſtrain it through a coarſe cloth in a 
pan, and ſet it by to cool, 
Wurm this is to be uſed, a plece of it 
muſt be broke off, and ſet over a very get 
£ ; tle 
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tle fire in a (mall pipkin: it muſt and till 
it is juſt ſoft enough to ſpread upon the 

art of the cutting where it is wanted, but 
it muſt not be very hot. It is the quality 
of this dreſſing to keep out wet entirely, 
The part which is covered with it, will ne- 
ver decay while there is any principle of life 
in the reſt; and this being ſecured, nature 
will do the buſineſs of the growing, This 
I have found true in practice: and by re- 

eated trials, in more kinds than one, I 
— found that I could raiſe from any piece 
. of a branch, as many good plants as there 
were leaves upon it. 

NoveEMBER the third, 1757, 1 took off 
four dozen leaves of the common Laurer, 
with the bud entire in the boſom of each 
leaf; and evety thing being in readineſs, 1 
cut the wounded part ſmooth, wiped it dry, 
and covered it with ſome of the dreſſing, 
1 planted them in four pretty large pots, 
one dozen in each. The mould in theſe 
pots was made extremely fine ; and J plant» 
ec them by making wy ſmall openingy, 
and letting in the baſe of the leaf juſt ſo far 
that the top of the bud might not be wholly 
excluded from the benefit of the alr, 1 ga» 
thered the line mould overall about each 
bud, and preſſed It. every way cloſe, to keep 
the bud lu its upright poſitlon, and prevent 
the alr from*coming too eaſily to the part 
whence the growth of fibres was to be ex- 
v _ pected, 
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pected. This was the management of the 
ads in all the pots. | 
Ox pot I ſect up to the tim in garden 
mould under a warm ſouth wall; another 


I ſet in the ſame manner, but without that 
ſhelter; the third I (ſet in the green-houſe, 


and the fourth in the ſtove. The intent of 
| ny different places, was to ſce what effect 


- ſuch variation would take in the growth; 


the ſtove naturally inclining all things to 
| ſhoot ſooner. D 
Io Aux every one of them the ſame care 
and attendance that it was natural to allow 
to young plants; and no other. They had 
Watetings in the common courſe, and thole 
In the open alt were ſheltered by pcas-(traw 
fi the ſeverlty of the winter. 
©, I EXAMINED them JANUARY the fourth. 
Every bud. in the pot Which was in the 
Nove had formed a good plant two inches 
hight and with ſufficient roots, 
nosz in the open alt were allve, but 
had made (mall progreſs, I examined theſe 
laſt again AyArL the 12th, and almoſt all of 
them had made ſhoots, and had got good 
root, and were in & fair growing condition. 


Tunes plants require only the common 


care afterwards, They are to be removed 
Inte a nurſery=bed at ſeven inches high 3 
and they Will thus make, by a quick growth, 
o many handſome ſhrubs, | 
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Tavs I found that as many plants might 
be obtained as there were buds upon the 
branch. The experiment may be uſed to 
hardy trees of more value, and the benefit 
of it is very plain. 

| MARCH 5, 1757, I took off a branch of 
a white poplar, on which were a great 
many buds. I cut this into as many pieces 
as there were buds upon it, cutting the 
branch through at equal diſtances between 
every two buds, I thus had a great many 
pieces of it, each about an inch in length, 
with the two ends raw, and with a bud 
nearly in the middle between them. TI A 
ſmoothed the wounded ends of theſe, WW. 
and haying ſome of the dreſſing ready  ' 
melteq,. I wiped them very dry, and ſpread _ 
it all over the cut part of cach extremity, 
leaving the reſt of the piece, which was 
covered with the bark, naked. I planted 
them in pots in the (ſame manner as the 
buds of laurel, 

APRIL 29, I examined theſe, and found 
they had produced ſo many excellent and 
healthy plants; every plant was upright, 
ſtrait, well-looking, and three or four in- 
ches highz and they had all. very good roots, 

Ir is caſy to ſee how this experiment may 
be extended and perhaps there are very 
few hardy ſhrubs which will not ſucceed hap- 
pily by it. The laws of vegetation are the 


lame, whether the plant come from. an £0 N 
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lum diteh-ſide, or the edge of an American 
lake ; from the hills of one of theſe coun- 
tries, or the mountains of the other: nor 
js there any reaſon to ſuppoſe thoſe from 
warmer climates will refuſe this courſe of 
30 in the ſtoves wherein we keep 
chem, | 

Ir this prove true upon experience, which 
I have happily found in ſome late inſtances, 
here is a method of increaſe which may be 
extended to all trees and ſhrubs that have 
buds, and we ſhall be able to raiſe mach 
greater numbers, and with much more eaſe, 
than by any way that is yet known. Ir 
became me to try the experiment itſelf up- 
on the eaſteſt ſubjeQs, and ſuch as were 
moſt likely to ſhew Its ſucceſs :; for the en- 
quiry was, whether this could be brought 
about in nature, Others may aſſiſt in the 
extending the experiments to more kinds: 
tis certain the principles of vegetation al- 
low of it. 1 Wa HCH 
Arx THE SAME TIME that, | ptepated theſe 
buds of the poplat juſt named, with the 
parts of the entire branch, I took off ſome 
others with only ſo much of the wood ay 
was ſufficient ro keep them entire; not cut - 
ting the branch-through, but only taking 
the buds from the ſide of it with a ſmall 
piece of the batk and wood. 1 ſmoothed 
theſe parts, wiped them dry, covered them 
wich the dreſſing, and planted them in pots, 
644. 1 f in 
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in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
care as the others. They had all the ſame 
advantages, but the ſucceſs was not equal, 
Some of them made very good plants, but 
others failed : nor were the plants produced 
from thoſe which ſucceeded, nearly ſo fine 
as thoſe from the others, 

FnoM THIS OBsERY ATION, | lay it down 
as a rule, ſo far as theſe experiments can 
ſupport a general maxim, that when buds 
are to be planted, it is beſt to allow them 
the whole thickneſs of the branch, however 
ſmall the plece may be. 
Ita theſe pieces horizontally, with the 
bud uppermoſt and the ſucceſs was as I 
have mentioned : it may be worth trying 
What Would be the effect with the pieces 
planted perpendicular or obliquely, to give 
the bud a different direction from what i 
had in my pieces. | 
+ MARCH 10, 1757, I took off ſome heal- 
thy branches of the comMonN WILLOW and 
the waits WILLOW : part of theſe I cut 
into lengths as the poplar, with one bud 
in the center of each piece; and from the 
other part I cut out the buds with a piece 
of the wood to each. 1 wiped the wound- 
ed parts of both dry, covered them with 
the dreſſing, and planted them in the ſame 
manner as the poplar in all reſpects. 
Tus intent of this was to confirm the 
former experiment by _ inſtances z and 
Ai % as - 
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as the whole point was to try whether this 
er was or was not in nature, I again 
choſe ſubjects the moſt likely to ſucceed. 

Tris experiment anſwered exactly as the 
former: all the buds which had pieces of 
the entire branches grew 3 and moſt of the 

” others. It appeared plainly, that this power 
of producing trees and ſhrubs from ſhort 
pieces of their branches, in cach of which 
there is a bud, is not repugnant to nature, 
nor limited to one kind: and this ſhewed 
farther, that the obſervation made in the 
other inſtance teſpecting the manner of the 
operation is true, namely, that the way to 
ſucceed beſt, is not to cut the buds out of 
the branches, but to cut thro' the branches, 
and allow each an entire piece, tho' it be 
ever ſo ſhort, ah 

Taxst were the experiments I made in 
the laſt Autumn, and the preſent Spring, in 
the propagation of trees by bude and I invite | 
and requelt all Gardeners to join with me 
in proſecuting theſe trials upon (ſcarce and 
otherwiſe valuable kinds. 

ALTRo' this practice be new; it is found» - 
ed in the moſt plain manner on reaſon and | 
the nature of things. There is no more 
wonder that a bud ſhonld praduce an entire 
plant, chan that a ſced ſhould grow. Each 
of theſe contains rhe rudiment' of an entire 
plant of its kind, and there requires only a 
proper care in the culture ro (« it to grow- 

ö ing. 
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ing. We do not wonder that the little 
lumps upon the' ſtalks of the Dentaria, the 
White Saxefrage, or the Scarlet Lilly, ſhould 
grow when put into the ground and there 
is the ſame reaſon that theſe buds ſhould, 
for they contain, in the very ſame manner, 
the originals of future perfect plants. 

WE do not enough regard the uniformity 
of nature; and it is thence our wonder riſes. 
But there is yet another inſtance in the 
courſe of the Gardcners profeſſion, which 
agrees more exactly with the growth of the 
bud, than either the ſeed, or the little lump 
upon the ſtalk ; this is the common clals of 
bulbous roots. In all theſe what is called 
the bulb, is not a root, but a rudiment of 
a ſurrounded with a great many coats, 
or a thick ſubſtance, by way of defence 
from the injuries of the air. The roots of 
the plant are thoſe fibres which grow from 
| is baſe. The bulb is formed every year, 
and a new one always ſucceeds that which 
had furniſhed the alk and flower of the 
preceding, ſeaſon. A bulb is an embryo 
plant, covered with films, and fleſhy matter, 
formed under ground upon the baſe of the 
root of a plant 3 a bud is an embryo ſhrub 
or tree, covered with films, and ſcales in 
the fame manner, and formed in the free 
air upon the branches of the ſhrub, They 
ate the, very ame in their nature and con- 
ſtruction; and in the end they are to ſerve, 

4 | C 2 | We 
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We ſee the bulb ſhoot up a perfe& plant 
without ſurprize, why then ſhould we won- 
der that the bud will have the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs? Cuſtom has made the one familiar to 
us ; the other at preſent is new and ſcarce, 

there is no other difference. | 
NoTHING could appear ſo ſtrange as 
the producing plants from cuttings, when 
Lauremberg firſt propoſed it to the world, 
yet what is now more familiar > The 
rowth of cuttings is of the ſame na» 
ture with this Which is here propoſed 
and there is reaſon to believe, that the 
propagation by ſingle buds will ſoon be 
as common : and probably with proper 
care it will ſucceed as well in all other trees 
and ſhrubs which have buds of a' proper 
kind, as in thoſe here inſtanced, Many 
trees and ſhrubs are deftitute of buds en- 
tirely; indeed thoſe from the hotter coun- 
tries almoſt without exception; and in o- 
thers there are ſome buds which are deſti- 
ned to the production of ſome one part of 
the tree alone, not of the whole: there- 
fote they will not anſwer the purpoſe. 
The Alaternus and the Oleander, the com- 
mon Sytinga, and the Tamarisk, the Savin 
and the Senſative Plant, are inſtances, a- 
mong many others, of trees and ſhrubs 
which have no buds at all, and therefore 
do not come within this courſe of propa- 
gation. The Alder has buds for leaves, 
which contain no rudiments of flowers, 
I and 
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and therefore perfect plants could not be 
produced from them. Jn the Poplar there 
are diſtinct buds for the flowers, and others 
for the leaves; therefore if the lower-buds 
were taken, no ſucceſs could be expected. 
The Hazel has its buds, containing leaves 
and female flowers: the Pine and Fir male 
flowers and leaves together: how theſe buds 
would ſucceed, is a ſubject of great curio- 
ſity, and is worthy trial: but in general, 
the bud of a tree contains the rudiment of 
the perſect tree, and therefore à perfect 
tree may be produced from it. 
Inis is the uſual condition of buds, and 
therefore in the generality of kinds, trees 
may be produced by this practice with great 
eaſe; and in great abundance, There is 
alſo, as I think, another very conſiderable 
advautage from this method, though the 
limited number of experiments I have nam 
| ed, does not permit me to affirm it with 
all the certainty of the other facts. This 
is, that the trees produced from buds, will 
naturally be handſomer and more vigorous 
than thoſe raiſed any other way except 
from ſeeds: for in layers there is a great 
interruption of the courſe of the juices; 
and. in cuttings it is uncertain whence the 
principle of growth will begin to act, ſo 
that nature is diſturbed in her progreſs, and 
the juices receive a check in their current 
either of thoſe ways; the effect of which 

3 in 
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in nature, we ſee plainly in the growth of 
the Pine-apple, and many ſuch Inſtances : 
whereas when the bud is planted, the ſuc» 
ceeding tree riſes ſtralt from its natural 
lace, and there is no tuen glven to the 

—_ nor any check in the growing. 
From the time the rudiment. begins to 
row, it continues growing s and while it 

les in, the bud, it is as much at reſt. as the 
plant in the ſeed, till nature ſets it to 
ſhooting, Art does the lame in this pro- 
ceſi, and the effect is no way different j the 
tree grows juſt as the ſhoot would have 
grown on the branch, So many buds as 
there arc on 2 tree, ſo many perfect trees 
of the ſame, kind may be produced if the 
Gardenex, takes care of them, for each is a 
roc 

diſtance from the root, the 
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length of branches, for nature has given In 
that reſpeR a certain law to all z and where 
les parts ceaſe to extend themſelves in length, 
they terminate In the rudiment of a new 
plant called a ſeed, 

Tuu is the courſe of natural vegeta- 
tlon, Now art taking its place, produ- 
ces from the ground that ſhoot, by plant- 
— the bud, which in the common courſe 

things would have been ſent from the 
ends of the branches. It would then have 
produced flowers and ſeeds when it had 
grown to & very ſmall length in this ate, 
becauſe the height of the ſtem, and the 
length of the branch whereon it grew, 
would have placed it at a due diſtance from 
the root: but when it is removed from this 

ſituation, and raiſed by planting the bud 
immediately in the ground, inſtead of form- 
ing only a ſhort branch, it produces an en- 
tire tree, becauſe the rudiments of leaves 
will never coaleſce into a cup, nor will the 
rind and pith form flowers and ſced - veſſels 
until the allotted diſtance from the root is 
ance obtained. Fan 

LN vs, who adopts from Loeffling this 

docttine of the ſtate of buds, ſays, He will 

give a great addition to the ſcience, who 
_ ſhall fay what it is that influences the extre- 
mities of the'plant to burſt our into flowers, 
and to fotm ſceds, If I may offer my hum 
ble opinion, it is this: Nature has allotted to 
ny v1 cer 
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power of the root It gives, ls ſufficient for 
that purpoſe, F 
A root is required for this, becauſe on- 
ly the power of that organ can extend and 
Increaſe the parts} but nothing more is 
wanting; for roots, like the polypes and 
certain worms, have power even when cut 
to pleces to reptoduce the ſeveral parts, 
FROM theſe confiderations may be under 
food all that appears wonderful in the pro- 
ductlon of plants from the bud, and conſe» 
yently from thelr other parts: and we 
all ſee that what appears to be production 
or — 9 — from the parts In general, 
is the ſame thing under another form: and 
that the raiſing plants by cuttings, is another 
way of opefating by the bud, though not 
ſo regularly. If this be proved, it Is oer- 
tain that the taking a bud itſelf will be 
preferable: to the ſetting it loaded with a 
part of a branch. The rudiment of a root 
wilt firike' more rcadily, when the bud 
 whotein it is contained is placed immediate- 
ly in the ground; and the courſe of the ſap 
will be plaincr, ſhorter, and eaſier, than 
when it is to run through a long though 
uſelefs branch. This is in ſome degree re- 
ducing the Gardener's art to its principles z 
and we ſhall always ſuedeed the better, the 
more perſectly theſe are underſtood. 
ly it be true, according to theſe rematks, 
that a bud is nearly of the nature of a ſced, 
# D => there 
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M. Mixzxx, in his Gardeners Dictio- 


way; I wiped the wounded: part very dry, 
and dreſſed iti itt ſomerof the cement juſt 
melted ſo as to run. I planted theſe cut» 
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anck found ,ein ps eos Con- 


uſed etch mivtuares as were 
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On the 1ath of PrcpMark I took off 
ſome flips of. che tree, owped the. 
wounded part, apgicthreddd. bom with cc + 
ment. l pignted:theft»)ngbe iſamemanuce, 
as the cuttiage and, gave. them the dame 
ca guthey ſuceetded — but not, at 
all tercthan the cut! 93510 They all fur 
niſded hynplants-:. ul 
FroM theſe experiments it appears, that 
thoſe tant ov and ꝓte quei ſhrubs aud tec, 
Whichwillangn grow inzthe common way 
frobwanttinge 01a þ<,dirqught to. ſuccced 
in this manner : and this is a ve 1 8 
able uſe ofithendredag het deſcribed, 1 de 
is ani; and: difficult artiald to Hit dhe 
right:ingsedicnts and .iuſt propartioos : mar. 
ny have. uin — 1 way wg 


but, Wileogtanlyfianfver his and 6 0 
ſormet quigoſta as aba wany)athars, t 
be nere hfreaſter. 1d 2G Ae, be 
Tu thus eftact efihcdreG bg rant 
cuttings of tender, plants, might be con- 
fcaad; brothfined By bg ina 12311 
Anil wok ee e. 
the ngen ee in., he, 5 
mon:mghod ate im cnttintz t I — 
taw. ande M V nc eee | 
the geen ds pens oY og 
BG end ns found. % 
they had hegen to U „ f i 06-4 24 


minu "Wo vun 


ed-them in — 
Ae 
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Juxx 20, they had ſhot three or four 
Inches, and got very god roots. il > 

ArRty'6, to donfirm this prattice by an- 
other inſtance; I took off ſome | cuttings of 
the DouBLE\OLtANDER: 1, wiped the 
wounded parts, covered them | carefully 
with the dreſſing, planted them In pors, 
and plunged them in e butk dee Ja hs 
love.. „ %% ens 

Mar 29, I examined theſe 1 ey had * 
done very well ; every coating had n 
ſix inches, and they nad ane "got wrx; tar 
roots, (4 ys Sv 6 2! 5:11 want 

W.. e 2 1758, 1 ws off ſdme ans) | 
of the ccoffeg-rrec/| wiped the raw part 
Fs. np covered ir carefully wich the _ 
. them planted them in pots, 
them an Wren na ſtove,” 
""Mariqe,:Flemmiged;tbis pe found 
cem onnbof abe cuttings had formed a 
| 1 and. thriying plant: hey had ſhot 
* fix mahnen length, 60d A gab mou 
roots * Ari asg: 10 5 

Taran . dun we drt. ** 
Gogiagrges! equally wall with the genera- 
ty 8 lower" part 
Vena byetiut means giving na- 
8 courſe” for the nous. 
tiſhinent.'of the. fhode above ahd time te 
ſend. out tote from wut part below in 
the n for when noutiſumeiris 
revived, and the vegetative. pngetple is 

1 36.8 4 


unim- 
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7 ee FE 


s the 


TR "ay 
aſe many 


775 ch world 

A all; and will 

ly” faq” "generally, 

Mick 4 8 5 this N 5 yould anſwer 
lit Teldorg, "but 
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ir fr MW 1085 5 For 
4 1 Nike 7 el IAC Lion's 7 of 
e as 8 - q Patt, it 
_Ip ED Nasr 7 
I 05 8 — $2 15 
che 5 Nr ed 
77 


the cutti 


t his a . man e Ee 
VT th 


ee ce 
9 83 "plan Th 


26.3; 
| this Per" even, by lenge, where - 


Boys [it on the "(enſitlve 
þ 723 ame. cixtings With great. 
| ng ſenſ c how di aca Ir wonlg. 
de ta make; 0 Mere ts pon were 
ready, With excellent ar; the dref- - 
ſing 90 Je te > A the. mY 7.ends dry, 


2 in Me en 
and ge he h a de die care, 
plunged the 11 yon rl the; Path th in thi . 


une 
ILLING = be: andrher | wal, that I 
might be ſure whereio. this p method failed, as 
well: as where. if. ſpccc dag on: the 28th, of 
AY L dreſſed other arcel of cuttings of 
the. Gnlirrye: Plant in the ſame manner, 
if. more cautjon than at firſt, 
— they, might have gycry poſſible advan- 
Ju 29, Lexamined the pots, and 
th Were alſo all entirely dead. 
In * on raiſing 


„therefore th bi 


nor ſerve 


it failed. 


e Kaare | 


034.) 
tue and u e tv was doug degtedtedj 
neither kad he tus ſecnet di g ο,j”ent, 
nos the great advamages of che: ſo that 
while, on hehehe be us ventured to 
aſſert emαιν more-atne is grey on the arker 
Had i of rknowing'all 

that could b 54. bagriulg ! . 
\'' TaxPaythornhia:wltred tat ürees may 
be produced ſtum leaves. Mr ſays the ten- 
der part betweeq: age a decays,” and the 
—— 5 he hs even 
iven relations, and figures of orange and 
— und many other which he 
ſays he raiſed in this manner/ cthete 
was little probabitity-ofeutty in theſe ac- 
count, yet being upon u ſudhect, I re- 
ſolved to give this alſo a fair trial uſiug on 
ſome leaves · Of cat kind the cement he di- 
reds, and ou others nvy . Thexctulr 
wil _ found- in the following chapter- 


J. eine 1 244115 ter 418i 1 Sh 
f $54 
4 7 . + wg LENA MKIVOY .1 
| | N by — I ati 49 "7 


the dreſſing; and thus preparing therm all, 


[0,35] 
i:plauged than im fous middle ſiaci: garden 
pots,” cited azen in each; I wa! of theſe 
were: expoſed to the: air, tho: one under a 
_ ſouth, wall,: che:dt fiers without that ſhelter, 


ta the ries if mould; 2 
third . ſet in there aud the fourth 
pot I plunged in the bark»bediinithe ſtove. 
This: laſt place was/chaſen;ca:promoce the 
ſhooting of the ſibres, nothing: having. fo 
great power:forichatpurpoſe: 117 jg 
ITnar the . deicemination of this point 
| might:nos reſt,upan} one ſet of experiments 
made at only one APRIL 12, 1738, 
1 took; off trade morc leaves ot laurel 
witk the ſame precaution : I dreſſad them 
in the iſaqre manner, Sn * a 


LS! & G. N 45 
Manas 8, Ltook.off a. ahicd wes 
ob lu leaves, and dreſſing them as the 
others. planted — inedhady botder. 
| AT the ſame time I examined thoſe of 
the NoveMBER planting, and found them 
all dead in all ſituations. © 


in LL. took off (am heality leaves 


and lemon trees; cut the raw 


orange 
ends (magth, rr 
ee 


and both uſet np 


- , ERS 
Mar 20, 1'exymined: them; they wert 
all dead, without any lattempt to ſhoot out 
fibreg7 5 beanie I SN On Tarn JE: 
Muy 3, Lfelected another parcel, pre- 
pated and planted tha mbwith chu ame cure, 
2nd gave them all ehe lo advantages for 
growth. 4. e Torlt wean Trods 6 ome 
ür 20, I examined hem, and ꝗdund 
them ul dad, οοe. baoving made any 
attempt to ſoot vut any ſib cs. 
Tnar this might not wei upon one ſpe- 
cies in the ſtove, I determined to try alſo 
the coffee-tree7/ 5 
 AeR1L 27, I took off (ome very fine 
and Freſh leaves from a healthy 1eofforatroe, 
ſmoothed the raw eods, covered them with 
cement, and planted them in pots. I ſet 
theſe in h 'bark-bed | in, dhe ſtove⸗ gave 
them all rhe ſame advantages with the othere, 
and on ſearching them, MAY 30, IL. found 
them all dead. 2101 19 929210 19916! 157 
Dunxo the courſe of this: experiment, 
on the 1th of Mar I teck, off another 
parcel of the coffee-lewes; dreſſed tem with 
the fame cart, and planted them in the 
ſame manne ts. / ge 
Fontana; 1 -exatnined} them, and found 
them all. dead. brit e 22017 2100Yy OHM 5 
ALL this time tho hnrel-leaves; pf the ſe- 
ve ral. Spring plantations remained: in the 
ground 3 and E beſtowedi on them che com- 
mon care, being determined to omit no- 
thing 
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thing that might give fair play to the expe- 
riment; nornta rake nprany Fat, till it 
ſhould be ovident)y dead. | 

Aucusr 26, 1758, 1 examined cafefully 
thoſe leaves : which had been planted in 
ApRIL,i:Mair,' and Jung, temoying the 
mould en little from them. It is certain 
ſome of them have ſhot a few fibres from 
the dower part of the foor (talk. - What 
will be abe reſult, is impoſſible to ſay ; the 
proſpect of ſucueiſs is very ones * Ihe 
quetion is not fully decided 
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CHAP. V ns e 
O eb uten of Takgs by parts, of 
HW M21, 99128 Þe ROOD: th D340 5 
. 12309. a ur bed bat TID 
8 M the ſucceſs of the method of pro- 
; ion by ſmall pieces of the branches 
of 5 it is natural to conceive that ſmal· 
ler or larger pieces of the roots will anſwer 
the putpoſe; and the ſame author who has 
treated: of the laſt experiment, mixing truth 
with ſalſnood has named alfo this 
RAS is bery fairly on the ſide of the 
experiment. We ſee that roots; herever 
A e the: ſur face of the ground i ſnoot 
up into young trees; and we) find, by ma- 
nifold eporlenet and obſervation i that᷑ the 
differenee between roots and -brapches, is 
little more in nature, chan that the one are 
er 2 3 buried 


289 
buried 1 inde + gil the other kept above 


it. This ne Gif be pr ation de- 
Pech ri 1115 wm that the 

ASIA FRE Al ae lodged in all 
2 50 "the dice Are fe 1 grow 
fro o per = whenever ſttey 
1 Atyahtifcs.” Tperefort it ou id 
appear 10 La 1 e — robt 
3p de 88 kep © of ror ww Pies 7 it 
produe 10 w'platits) This 
Zo e 
oyeMpiR's idee cttrefully by 
Sen the ground? A large horizontal root 


Kane 1 1 Bex THOR I 


Tae 0 — ad ettting 
bo, two c by pech them perfectiy 
1977 150 = 125 the Heli | 

10 0 1 5 & oy the 
i — whence 


of 55 on Mors and large fibres 1 
— ged. a tr det a bed iti the nurlery ſong 
nope eve the whole piece; "and laid 


t in meaty TIRE inch 
e b 5 a ridge ober ir, 
9 pl e With. the 
r 1 0 
| Logan mo grouli "aid 


bets "riſitlg up de tf. 


D3 
1 fhe"-Whole * th df 
es 9256 21) ik Has ,e9090 


1 10 ein e2140W:;lermr o 
APRIL 
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APRIL. 30, POE, of the ſhoots. have got 
fix inches; high, and all appeat yery vigo- 


FOUS. +; 1+ Vac: 21 

Mar 20 cetera! | of che fagors 2 ate a foot 
long, and promile to Make. \ very ſtrong and 
fino plants. 9! 121931906 c; 
Jer ZT oi IL took up the entire or, "his 

— — ＋ pieces a8 t| here © were 
good ſhoogs: | 9 — Ws, Pant, 7 
a pirce of: the Or. 1 
2 multitude 9 70 fibres e ot. 

I wired the two raw ends of * every 
iece;;; Coyencd; them carefully ith the 
rn Is 
hn bed res, TV A ta 14 * 


—. os A | border in the 
et po Eh Aga, ped e 1 


e man) k ele i 
reign er tte ie 
| por mp che ape wh W (pl ar 
thus, „ let the Gand 10 bat nent 
Spring before they, *r moped. 
ere eder n g toote of t 555 would 
not produce, new * as 1 700 yl en cut 


to pieces 43, 9.32 ength, 
„ Noyemzr 3, the ſame d, DOWN the the firſt 
experiment, | rook wi other he 4.0 the 


e ee BY Pig . two 
bh, ec g Tas 175 
ray ends of, ach, picge, togk. W's 

ſhoots, and — 41 t 2158 Taw ends he 


all the ſmall wounds made by 55 
1851 of 


L 30 ] 
the fibres, with the dreſſing. I planted 
them, at the ſame time,” Vith the entire root 
in the nurſery; and gabe them che ſame Cate. 
The-fnecelswas tie lane 

Jon the 28, they Had all hot up one 
or more new plants.” 1'took thetu u up, took 
off all dur the beſt ſhobt, hd planted them 

in the nurſery,” where they ate tio gtowing. 
That this enperlment tnight not teſt upon 
one trial, br Teen) 9 pptoptigted only to one 
plant; on ehe ſame du, NVE NAA 317%, 
I took up tWw-ͤo roots of u Virginidti Acacia, 
whith was i good health, and could ſpare 
them withdut danger. One of theſe ] dreſ- 
ſed entire, the other 1 cut into pieces of 
two ot three inches long; and covering all 
the wounds wien the cement, I N 
thetn in the lotus anner as che others, in 
an tt of the nut ſery, laying them 
* wg [in'a ſhallow trench, and cover 
ing them un inch with mould. | 

In"froſty'weathet' I thiew a little peas- 
baulm over the ground. 

Avi 24, L examined the Kg and 
found young plants 'rifing from almoſt all 
the ſmall pieces of the root,” and great 
many from the entire one. 

MAY 40, 1 had from theſe roots a great 
matiy” fie plants of a" fqor-'or more- in 
height. R951) 1ig1Nt : G6 lu ! 

Joa 2 L too up! the large tot, ind 
rel o pany: N as there _ 
511 . Nei 1. 8 
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good plants: I wiped theſe dry at the ends, 
and covering, them with cement, planted 
them out in the nurſery. , They ſucceed 
very well ; but required, care at firſt, It 
will be beſt to let. theſe plants all ſtand till 
the next Spring before they ate removed. 
To try whether the root would ſucceed 
beſt naked, or with the fibres about it, the 
ſame day, NovEMBER 3, 1757, I planted, a 
root. of. the Sallow-thorn, and another of 
the Virginian Acacia with their fibres. Theſe 
are no hindrance, and they appear to me to 
be ah advantage. The great point is ſecu- 
ring the root from decaying at the two 
wounded, endsz for if that be prevented 
perfectly, nature, will do all the reſt. 
Tus preſſing down the mould about the 
root when firſt planted, is a very, necellary 
caution ; and in the courſe of the experi- 
ment, the place muſt be kept moiſt with 
due waterings. According to the more or 
leſs hardy nature of the ſhrub, the root will 
require. more, or: leſs ſhelter and defence in 
winter; and with this management there is 
no doubt of perfect lucce(ls, ) ie} ent“ 
Ar the ſame time that I made.thaſe ex- 
periments on the roots of European and 
American ornamental ſhrubs, I was deter- 
mined to try it alſo on fruit trees. 
{ NOVEMBER, 3, 3757, 1,t00k up two long 
picces of the ſpreading roots of. an appler 
tree, beginning at ſome diſtance —__ the 


( 32 1 a 

ſtem; and opening the ground all along, 
that I might get up the extreme part of the 
roots, with their ſmall diviſions. One of 
theſe I cut into lengths, and the other I left 
entire, not cutting off. the ſide ſhoots or fi- 
bres from either. I ſmoothed the wounded 
ends with a ſharp knife, and covered them 
perfectly with the dreſſing or cement juſt 
made warm. 

I opencd a trench in a bed of the nurſery, 
and laid them in, covering them an inch 
over the upper part, with mould preſſed 
well down in every part about them, I al 
lowed theſe the lame care as in the for- 
mer inſtances, and they ſucceeded as well, 

AvnRiL 7, 1958, I examined the ground; 
ſeveral young plants. appeared bath from 
the entire roots and the pieces, 
Max 20, 1758, many of the new plants 
had ſhot a foot high, and were very vigo» 
rous and 1 5 
| cog 27,'l up the entire root, cut 
it into as many pieces as there were good 
plants; and wiping thelr raw ends dry, co» 
vered them with cement, and planted them 
out in the nurſery. _ 1A 
Iunir prove very good plants, 
Tu pleces of the root planted. at rhe 
ſame time ſucceeded alſo: very well; and 
having been tranſplanted into the nurſery, 
are now good plants. 
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Ar the ſame time, NoytMBr 3, 17%, 
I took up two handſome pieces of the root 
of a pear=tree, and managed them in the 


ſame manner exactly, as thoſe of the apples 
tree ln the former luſtance. They were 
planted in the ſame manner, and had the 
ſame ſucceſy, That which had been laid 
in the ground entlre, I cut In JULY Into as 
many pleces as there were good plants up- 
on It, and the others I trimmed of all ſhoots 
but one to each, The wounded parts ! 
wiped dry, and covered with cement, and 
planting them in the nurſery with the com- 
mon care, they are all now thelving plants. 

THAT this experiment, which may be uſe» 
ful to Nurſerymen, and all who deſire to 
raiſe a gout number of plants, might not 
reſt upon ſo few kinds, | extended lt at 
the lame time to ſeveral other trees and 
ſhrubs, 
NovBMBER 4, 1757, | cut off ſome roots 
of the Elm, the Oak, the Cherry, the Plumb- 
tree, the common Wulte-thorn, and the 
Platanus: ſome of theſe I planted in the 
whole lengths, and others in each kind 1 
cut into ſhort pieces, covering with cement 
the wounded parts, and planting them in 
the ſame manner as thoſe before mentioned, 
and the ſucceſs was alſo the ſame, 

APRIL 30, I examined the ground, and 


found they had all ſcat up vigorous ſhoots, 
F May 
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May 26, moſt of them had ſhot a foot 
ot more in length, and were very promiſing 
plants, Theſe ! treated In the fame manner 
as the preceding y and as many of them as ! 
choſe to preſerve, are now fine plants, 

AM of opinion, however, In regard of 
the'e 4s Well as the others, that If they had 
been ſuffered to remain till next Spring be» 
lore they were removed, they would have 
done better, and With lels trouble, 


CHAP. Vi. 
07 PROPAGATION by large Brancuns, 


* E fame kind of reaſoning, which 
zus to believe that the roots, or 


$ 


ii | 

deres of roots, would raife young plants, 
— very naturally extended to the bran- 
ches, I was determined to try what would 
be the ſucceſs upon experience. The diffe- 
rence between roots and branches being 
very little, the ſame method may be uſed 
for one as for the other, 
© \NovemBER 12, 1757, I took off a branch 
of an apple- tree, and rubbed away ſo many 
of the buds, as to leave them only at three 
inches diſtance, or thereabout, and as much 
as could be all on one fide of the branch, 
I ſmoothed the end, wiped it dry, and co- 
yercd it with the cement, as alſo the places 
where the buds had been rubbed off. Thus 


3 pre- 
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prepared, 1 lald the branch in a trench 
opened in the nurſery, In a bed of good 
mould, and covered it an Inch, preſſing the 
mould very well about It, 

APAIL 27, 1758, lexamined the ground, 
and found a great many very flne plants 
coming up. 

May 16, they had ſhot x or elglit In- 
ches, and got good roots, 

Juns the tath, the plants being all very 
vigorous, I took up the branch, cut it Into 
as many lengths as there were plants, co» 
vered both ends with cement, and planted 

theſe in a ſhady bed in the nurlery. 
Jun 30, I examined the plants, oy re- 
moving a little of the mould, and found 
they had got freſh root, They ſucceed 
very well; but probably would have done 
yet better, if left in the ground with the 
entire branch till the ſucceeding ſpring, 

AT the ſame time that 1 began theſe 
laſt experjments on the Apple-tree, I tried 
alſo the Pear. e 

Nov MEER 12, 1757, Icut off a hand- 
ſome branch of a Pear- tree, rubbed off a part 
of the buds, and ſmoothing the wounded 
end with a ſharp knife, I c6vered%ir with 
the cement, as alſo the places where the 
buds were rubbed off. I planted this in the 
ſame manner a8 the other, and with the 


x 


ſame ſuccels, 
Ar #3 4 Nr at 5 ka 
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t 361 | 
ont 12, I took up the branch, cut it 
into as 'miny lengths as there were good 
ſhoots,” arid planted them out in the nur- 
ſery, cementing "firft'' the two vounded 
ends. They are alt now living, and are 


4 


thriving plants. 
I extend this experiment to other kinds 
of ſhrubs and trees, I made choice of the 
Sallow Thorn, Elm, and the Virginian 
Acacia. The reſulx wus different; and J 
ſhall give it ſeparately; ))) 
Novxuzrx 9, 1757, 1 cat off a branch 
of the Sallow Thorn, or Skab BZucktttorn, 
rubbed off a part of the bude ſmobthed the 
wounded end with a''ſharp/knifep and eo- 
yeted'rhat'patt; and tlie plates where the 
ds h4''bren;” with melretl cement. I 
plante Wis in a efenich' im tho nurſery, in 
a bed! of good wioold, las the other. 
Arik 7, ſtyetal vety good plants ap- 
1 ared.“ “ \. ** oro 70 1 216 
Marl 1 tut te besuch into ſeveral 
pieces! esch having u geo ſhogr3 arid co- 
Yerivg e two unde ends witch wement, 
Fnted ' themih aadther beef: They are all 
66 god Ad 1 Peet ö 29d vo! 
APRIL 20, 1758, 1 cut off faothe fame 
mater me bt diches bf AH Eltherrec; and 
plante tee with xh Hatfie caatiom in a 
ſhady Border f ehe murſbry e: NULIY; 
_ 710Jowe zy, Pexamſed the groondt: they 
hadall taken root, and there were a great 
many good ſhoots from them. 


| NoveEN- 
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- NovewBzx 15, 1757, I cut off a 
branch of the Virginian Acacia, ſmoothed 
off the wounded -end; wiped it very dry, 
and covered it- with, melted cement. I 
planted this in the ſame manner, and with 
'the ſame care as the other, covering the 
ground in froſts with peas-haum, and te- 
moving it when milder. 

Arnm 30, I examined the ground; no- 
thing was ſeen coming up; bat on remov- 
ing a little of the mould, the branch ap- 
peared to be allve. 

Jun 1d, Iexamined igen; the branch 
was quite dead, and there had been no ap- 
of any ſhoot from it. | 

Tus method by the, branches of trees, 
is but a different way of ralſing by the 
bud, but we ſee it is not-univerſal 3. though 
it will ſuoceed with the far greater part of 
ants. The Gardenet, may underſtand by 
is, that when he would try a new method 
of any kind whatſoeverg he (ſhould not li- 
mit his experiments to one ſort of plants, 
nor be diſcouragei at their failing in one 
ſpecics. It is plsis, that the ſame method 
may be ſuccebful in one inſtance, Which 
fails in others. | 4 Ti „AU 


As to theſ branches and piecęs gf branches 
laid horizontally in the grpund, heywill thus 
produce plants of a good kind y will at 
| ay N * them, cut 0 a proper 
r 141 n 
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length, ſecured * rotting in the wound- 
ed parts, and placed in an erect poſition. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1758, [ cut off (ome ſhoots 
of an Apple- tree a foot long, and took a piece 
of the old wood with them, I ſmoothed 
the raw parts, covered them with cement, 
and planted them in a bed in the nurſery, 
at ſix inches diſtance, leaving only an inch 
of the ſhoot above the ground. I gave 
them the common advantages of new plant- 
cd things, and' watered the' bed at times, 

May 27, I examined theſe; they had all 
ſucceeded perfectly well; they had taken 
good root, and ſhot about ſix inches in 


height. | 

Fact 7, 1 758, I repeated the expe- 
riment u on ſome ſhoots of the Pear- tree. 
I cut tfieſe off, in the ſame manner, at about 
a foot long nd took a piece of the old 
wood with cach. I ſmoothed the ends, co- 
vered them with the cement, and planted 
them in the ſame manner in a bed in the, 


nurſer 
May", 26, 1 examined them; they had all 
not aboũt fa ix inches in length, and had 
got ver Sood roof. They are now ſo 
mat y flac plants. | 
THAT this experiment might not be li- 
mited to the fruit kinds, I choſe the com- 
mon Elm for another inſtance. ' | 
FEBRUARY 6, 1758, I cut ſome ſhoots 
of 1 the Elm in the ſame manner, with a 
piece 
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piece of the old wood to each : 1 ſmoothed 
the raw ends, and. covered them with ce- 
ment, and planted them exactly as the o- 
thers, in a bed in the nurſery, 

MA 27, | examined the ground, and 
found they had all ſhot five or ſix inches in 
height, and were ſtout and flouriſhing plants, 
having all good roots, 

| Try tends to confirm the general docs 
trine upon which theſe experiments were 
all eſtabliſhed z which is, that any part of a 
tree which can be preſerved from rotting 
when in the ground, will ſend up a new 
plant of the ſame kind; and that the dan» 
ger of decay is not in any of the parts co- 
vered with the bark, but only in thoſe 
which have been new wounded. It appears 
that the cement or dreſſing here directed, 
will preſerve thoſe parts; and therefore that 
by its means trees and ſhrubs may. be pro: 
duced from all their parts. 5 
IsSBALL cloſe this little work, by a me⸗ 
thod not altogether of the ſame kind with 
theſe; but as it will ſuccced in ſeveral 
caſes, where the common ways fail, it 1t may 
not be unworthy of the notice of Gar- 
deners, 15 


. 2 HA P. 


A Way of raiſing Tarzs from the 
Roor. 


10 raiſe a new plant from the root of 
thoſe kinds which will not take as 
layers, or grow from cuttings, I uſe this 
method: I lay open the carth over one of 
the roots of a thriving tree, of half an inch 
diameter, or more, according to the nature 
and growth of the tree: in ſmall and ten- 
der trees, ſmaller roots will do. I raiſe this 
ont of the ground, cutting it two-thirdy 
through, and trim off all the ſide fibres for 
about ſix or eight inches of the root: then 
Idteſs all the wounded parts with the ce- 
ment juſt warmed, and. keep the wounded 
part of the root for about five inches length 
out of the ground, ſupporting it by a forked 
ſtick. | 

Tus it has the advantage of its own 
fibres, and of the general vegetation and 
growth of the tree, all the time that it is 
thus kept up above the ground. It has been 
ſaid before, that the branches and roots of 
trecs differ in nature no other way, than as 
the one are under ground, and the other in 
the open air; and therefore this part of a 
root being raiſed into the air, what grows 


from it will be of the nature of a branch or 
ſhoot, 
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ſhoot, not of a root. The Spring is the 
beſt ſeaſon for doing this; and if due care 
be uſed, it will always ſucceed, There will 
be young ſhoots produced from the part that 
is in the air. Theſe ſhould ſand till the 
next Spring to be well eſtabliſhed, and they 
may then be cut off, and will readily and 
certainly ſucceed. 

I HAVE raiſed in this manner plants of 
the double Oleander, the Cotton-tree, and 
of ſeveral other kinds, the moſt difficult to 
be raiſed by the uſual methods of culture. 

— Tmvs have I laid down what experience 
has ſhewn me, upon frequent and repeated 
trials, relating to the methods propoſed by 
others, and led in mycown practice, for 
raiſing valuable trees itv.abundance, and in 
an expeditious method; and I hope my 
— Gardeners will find the advantage. 
They may indeed do much more ; for tho 
the experiments have made amount to ſo- 
veral hundreds, yet they have been limited 
to only a fe ſpecies/out of that almoſt in- 
finite variety nature has throw before us. 
Theſe experiments may be-caſily: re pented, 
in theſe Kinds, and newiones may br;zmado 
upon the ſame principles! Ferhaps -alſo 
the few I have made unftucceſsfully; may, 
in the Hands of ſome others, be erowned 
with ſucceſs, for nature id very wWariqus; 
and the event of expeflments frequently de- 


pens upon little cireumſtantes in particular 
G caſes 
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ies which arc not ſeen; and Whlch, the 
y have prevented it in one place, ma 

hot occut in ea wer NO the Senft. 
ant may, perhaps, riſe from cemented cut- 
5 welle gie ed. ; ; / | 

. FIRALLY, the great queſtion relating to 
the er 'by leaves, is not yet decided. 
-I ſhall with care obſerve, and mark againſt 
thoſe which at the publication of this little 
Vork ſeem to give tokens of life, and ſhew 
ſome root. I ſhall alſo repeat the experi- 
ments on various other leaves, and hope 
others will join me in theſe trials. The 
thing ſeems ſtrange; but who can ſay, what 
Is, or what is not, in the power of Nature ! 
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